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WHAT I WISH I HAD KNOWN WHEN I FIRST 
BEGAN TO TEACH 


Quoted from a symposium prepared in a class of experienced 
teachers, published in Vol. I of Latin Notes (February, 1924). Fol- 
lowed by two quotations defining the successful teacher. 


I. “I did not realize that explanations must be very simple and as 
free as possible from an admixture of unrelated ideas. 

I did not know how few are the points that a child can master in 
one assignment. 

I did not give enough drill upon these points. I supposed that 
the pupils understood them because they said they did. So I went 
on with the next lesson only to find later that a great many 
people in the class were hopelessly confused.”’ 


II. ‘I wish I had known that good results called not so much for 
extensive work as for fundamentals well taught; also that I had 
known what the real essentials were.” 


III. “I had to learn by observation that pupils are much more 
willing to work hard for success in Latin than most persons sup- 
pose. But this is only when they see that they are really getting on 
with the subject.” 


IV. “I wish I had known that the way in which I gave the 
assignment was largely responsible for the kind of results I got 
the next day.” 


V. “It was a revelation to me when I found that experienced 
teachers were omitting much material in the First Year Book. I 
had to learn that texts were not divinely inspired.” 


VI. “It would have saved me many moments of anguish if I had 
known that teachers are not expected to know everything. After 
teaching for some time in a school in which there was an experi- 
enced Latin teacher, I was bold enough one day to ask this ques- 
tion: ‘Do you ever feel obliged to say ‘I don’t know” to a ques- 
tion in class?’ Her answer was highly consoling: ‘Well, I always 
manage not to compromise myself.’”’ 


VII. “I wish that someone had made me see how interesting and 
fascinating the Latin recitation might be made.” 

VIII. ‘‘My teaching would have been much more vital if I had 
had the least idea how to connect my subject with the life of the 
pupils. I had never made the connection in my own case and so I 
could not do it for them. Latin always seemed to be shut up in 
my Latin text books and to stay there. I seldom enjoyed my 
knowledge of it in outside ways.” 


IX. ‘I do not think I understood the value of keeping an at- 
mosphere of inspiration and good cheer about the pupils. Perhaps 
I did not realize that no one does his best very long when he is 
discouraged or surrounded by unfriendly criticism.” 


X. ‘The idea of treating the pupils as individuals who vary in 
their ability and needs, and adapting the work to special cases as 
well as to the class average, never occurred to me. Perhaps I 
might not have been able to manage this method, even if I had 


known of it, without some training previously. But I wish that I 
had started many years ago to achieve something in this direc- 
tion.” 


THE TEACHER—SOME QUOTATIONS 


I 


“A real teacher is endowed with many gifts denied to most 
people—those who have not these endowments can never get 
them. The great consideration is whether she belongs to the 
teaching species or is only trying to imitate the habits of one who 
does. 

It is to the initiated a self-evident fact that for the thoroughly 
successful teacher there is but one standard: she must be an angel 
for temper; a demon for discipline, a chameleon for adaptation, 
a diplomat for tact, an optimist for hope, and a hero for courage.” 


II 

“Can you succeed in stimulating pupils so that they will exert 
their wills to the utmost in their efforts to master the Latin work? 
It is not enough to interest them so that they will enjoy Latin 
more or less and even work hard upon it on occasions; their 
voluntary attention must be increasingly effective from the first 
day of school. There is a certain glee in living up to one’s best and 
pupils may be made to realize this. That the creation of such an 
attitude of mind is the finest product of the teacher’s personality 
is obvious. Why not begin early to develop one’s powers in this 
direction?”’ 


MEETING COMMUNITY NEEDS THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Outline of an Address by W. L. Carr, Professor of Latin at 


Teachers College, delivered at Washington, July, 1934, during. 


the meeting of the National Education Association 


1. The study of Latin in the high schools, (always provided that 
suitable materials and methods of instruction are employed) 
helps to meet the need of an American boy or girl to extend his 
linguistic horizon by discovering: 

a. That his own native language is not the only language 
that exists or has existed in the world. 

b. That his own native language has ancestors and sisters 
and cousins. 

c. That the more he learns about the most important ances- 
tor of English, namely Latin, the better he can under- 
stand and use many English words. 

d. That the more he learns about Latin grammar the better 
he can understand and use in his speech and writing the 
principles of English grammar. 

e. That the more he learns about Latin the more easily he 
will be able to understand Latin, French, Italian and 
Spanish words and phrases which have been taken over 
bodily into English speech and writing. 
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f. That the more he learns about Latin the more easily he 
can remember the correct spelling of many English words 
which have been taken quite directly from Latin. 


2. The study of Latin in the high school helps to meet the need of 
an American boy or girl to extend his social horizon by dis- 
covering: 

a. That many of our present-day American social and politi- 
cal institutions have been inherited from Rome. 

b. That the Romans met and solved for their day many so- 
cial, economic, and political problems which are very 
much like our own. 

c. That except for the use of steam, electricity, and com- 
bustion engines the Romans lived very much as we do 
today. 

d. That it is quite impossible to understand the history of 
Western Europe and the Americas without some know- 
ledge of the civilizations which developed around the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 


3. The study of Latin in the high school helps to meet the need of 
an American boy or girl to extend and deepen his appreciation 
of English and American literature by discovering: 

a. That much of the best literature in the English language 
has been written by men and women who were steeped in 
the traditions of ancient Greece and Rome. 

b. That the key to the understanding of many of the refer- 
ences and allusions in English prose and poetry is an 
understanding of the mythology, traditions, and history 
of Greece and Rome. 

c. That the literary forms of English literature all had their 
origin in Greece and Rome. 

d. That the fundamental rhythms of English poetry are 
those which were developed by Greek poets and passed 
on to the Western World by Roman poets. 


4. The study of Latin in the high school helps to meet the need 
of an American boy or girl to cultivate an attitude of courage, 
patriotism, and self-sacrifice by a sympathetic reading of 

a. Stories about such men as Horatius, Scaevola, Fabricius, 
and Regulus. 

b. Patriotic appeals of Cicero for a greater devotion to one’s 
country, ‘‘the common parent of us all.” 

c. The exalted poetry of Vergil, for whom Rome was indeed 
the ‘Eternal City.” 


5. The study of Latin in the high school helps to meet the need of 
an American boy or girl to cultivate the habit of carrying 
through a project which is cumulative in character and which 
therefore involves: 


a. Persistent and continued effort each day and day after 
day. 

b. Building each day upon the results of the previous day’s 
work. 

c. Obvious rewards for persistent effort and obvious penal- 
ties for ‘‘slacking.”’ 


A ROMAN “BELIEVE IT OR NOT” 


Prepared by MARTHA BRODMERKEL of Kirby-Smith Junior High 
School, Jacksonville, in collaboration with CATHERINE 
WILLIAMS, Quincy High School—with apologies 
to Ripley 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Journal of the Florida 
Education Association 


Believe it or not—the mythical founder of Rome was Romulus 
and the last Roman emperor was Romulus. 


Believe it or not—the reason why divorces in Rome were infre- 
quent was because the husband was required to return the dowry. 


Believe it or not—A Roman matron was not allowed to mount 
more than two steps in the presence of a man. 


Believe it or not—the great Augustus slept in the same room for 
forty years. 


Believe it or not—the physicians’ oath as preserved in the works 
of Hippocrates (460-360 B. C.) is still administered to the gradu- 
ating classes of our own colleges of medicine, just as it was ad- 
ministered to the apprentice student at Rome. 


Believe it or not—false teeth are not a present day invention. 
They are mentioned in the tenth of the Twelve Tables (449 B.C.). 


Believe it or not—there were about one hundred trade guilds in 
Rome. There were also organized trade unions. For in 43 B.C. it 
has been recorded that there was a quarrel between the union and 
non-union pallbearers. 


Believe it or not—we have our gangsters—Rome had its robbers. 
Felix Bulla in the time of Septimius Severus was the head of a 
band of 600 robbers. However, just as today, he was considered a 
romantic figure by many and they talked of his daring deeds and 
generosity on occasions. 


Believe it or not—there was a problem of traffic congestion even 
in Rome, for vehicles were not allowed to pass through the Forum 
during the first ten hours of the day. 


Believe it or not—the Romans were annoyed by traveler's 
guides to show fictitious places. At Panope in Phocis they even 
claimed to possess some of the clay from which Prometheus had 
created man. 


Believe it or not—the father of a Roman family could be adopted 
by the father of another family if he so desired. 

Believe it or not—the Pennsylvania Station in New York is 
constructed according to the architectural design and decoration 
of the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. Someone has also stated that 
the station is like the baths because it too furnishes a gateway for 
the great unwashed. 

Believe it or not—We say ‘‘Let's sit down to dinner.”’ The Ro- 
man said, ‘‘Let’s lie down to dinner,” for they reclined on couches 
at their meals. A guest hinted his departure by asking for his 
shoes which were removed before reclining at the table. 


BOOKS 


Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and Their Influ- 
ence (Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series). By J. T. Allen. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.00 

Gods, Heroes, and Men of Ancient Greece. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. $2.40 


Greece and the Aegean. By Ernest Gardner. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co., New York. $2.50 

Knowing and Using Words. By W. D. Lewis and M. D. 
Holmes. Allyn and Bacon, Boston. $1.00 

Key Words to English. By C. W. Taber, and C. L. Williams. 
Mentzer, Bush and Co., Chicago. $1.20 

The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times. By 
D. M. Vaughan. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $1.25 

The Sunset of the Heroes. By W. M. L. Hutchinson. Pictures 
by Herbert Cole. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. $2.00 

The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. Pictures by H. M. Brock. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 

The Adventures of Odysseus and The Tale of Troy. By Padraic 
Colum. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 

The Walk to Horace’s Sabine Farm. By E. K. Rand, formerly 
$2.50, now sells for $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


FOR SERIOUS CONSIDERATION BY THE TEACHER OF 
LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE PLACING 
THE VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY 


Rome for Sale. By Jack Lindsay. Elkin, Mathews and Marrot, 
London, and Harper and Brothers, New York. $2.50 


I, Claudius. By Robert Graves. Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas, New York. $3.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The price of the model of the Roman Military Tower, (men- 
tioned in Latin Notes, April, 1934), formerly sold for $1.50, is 
now $1.75. Imported by A Bruderhausen, 15 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


The model of the Roman House, (see Latin Notes, November, 
1933), prepared at the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by Mrs. Dam, now sells for $12.50 plus shipping expenses. 


The June issue of EDUCATION made up of articles by leading 
Latin teachers, selected by Professor B. L. Ullman, may be se- 
cured from the Palmer Company of Boston for 40 cents. 


The small bulletin entitled ‘‘The Horatian Bimillennium”’ may 
be obtained free of charge from the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. It was issued in April and contains much information 
concerning plans for the celebration. It is listed as Number 17 in 
Volume XVIII. 


The Loeb Classical Library volumes formerly managed by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, are now sold by the Harvard University 
Press of Cambridge, Mass. Readers of the Notes will recall the 
offer of the Service Bureau to lend certain volumes to teachers for 
25 cents each for a period of two or three weeks. 


The Odes of Horace, arranged for singing in schools and col- 
leges by David Coutts, with melodies by William Gow, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in London, may be ob- 
tained from the Service Bureau for 70 cents. 


English versions (set to music) of Horace’s ‘‘Iustum et Tena- 
cem” (Carm. III, 3) and ‘‘Persicos Odi’’ may be obtained for 
postage only from Professor H. C. Nutting of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


The Woolworth Stores need no advertisement. However, the 
Editor wishes to express her amazement at seeing in the window 
of one of the larger stores a few days ago an attractive paper 
pamphlet of 64 pages (price 10 cents!) entitled THe Story of 
PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN BRITAIN, containing over 550 illustra- 
tions based upon the collection of antiquities in the British 
Museum. The author is C. W. Airne and the publisher San- 
key, Hudson and Company of Manchester, England. Latin 
teachers will find this worth buying. 


Boys and girls interested in Jig-Saw puzzles may obtain one 
from the Bureau which contains a colored picture of the Tiber 
River with the bridge and the Castle of St. Angelo. Price, 10 cents 
plus postage. 


A new supply of The Classical Investigation Report is now 
available from the Service Bureau. Price, 50 cents for single 
copies. 


Teachers who are interested in the Series of PICTURES OF 
RoMAN LIFE iN ENGLISH WorRDs may like to know that they may 
still obtain free of charge the advertising poster of the publishers, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, containing 22 pictures, by writing 
to the office of this firm at Newark, New Jersey. 


The Service Bureau has been informed that a new supply of 
the attractive booklet entitled ‘‘Word Ancestry"’ by Willis Ellis 
will soon be ready for sale. This is sold by the Daily News of 
Chicago or at the Service Bureau for 10 cents. The wide popular- 
ity of this publication is an evidence of the keen interest in the 
derivation of English words throughout the country. 


Teachers who wish to emphasize the _historical-cultural 
value of Latin should consult pages 2-3 of the April, 1934 Latin 
Notes. It contains a classified list of available Service Bureau 
material dealing with this subject. 


An interesting pageant entitled ‘“The Curse of Dido” may be 
secured from the author, Allen E. Woodall, Seton Hall College, 
S. Orange, N. J. for 65 cents postpaid. 


A LOOKING GLASS FOR THE LATIN TEACHER 


Comments from pupils in two high schools as to their feeling 
about Latin, which may or may not be the result of the teacher’s 
mistakes. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


I have always been sympathetic with the author of ‘‘Mother ' 


India”’ who has been severely criticized for omitting the “‘bright’”’ 
side of the situation in India. Her answer has been that she has 
chosen to confine her account to the painful side because unless 
the evils are set forth in a concrete and striking way, no move- 
ment to remedy the distress may be expected. And so, in quoting 
only the “‘black”’ side of the frank confessions that follow, it is 
hoped that some of us may set to work to remove certain handi- 
caps which confront the pupil by reason of our failure to recognize 
weaknesses and to render timely assistance. 


Second Year Pupils 


My dislike of Latin is due to the fact that I cannot make sense 
out of the words. I get them all mixed up. Perhaps this is because 
I did not study enough in the first year. 

If I could remember the vocabulary, I could do better work. 

I can’t make the translation sound real good in English. 

If Latin didn’t have any endings and constructions, I would 
like it lots better! 

I like most of the Latin because it is interesting in the way that 
it gives you ancient stories in history, but I don’t like syntax and 
translations from English to Latin. Otherwise Latin is all right. 


Third Year Pupils 


I rather like Latin although when I get some particularly 
ambominable (sic) passage, I begin to wonder. 


When you are called on in class and you have done your home- 
work and you recite pretty well—then is the time you like Latin 
the best. Cicero was hard, but Pliny—good heavens! I wish he 
had overslept in the room during the eruption of Vesuvius. 


My only objection to the translation is that when translated it 
does not make sense, and I cannot find the trend of thought in 
the text. 


It takes longer for me to prepare Latin than any of my other 
subjects and I think this is one cause for my disliking it. 

When the teacher is agreeable and the work in Latin is regular, 
I find no fault with it. When the situation is converse, it becomes 
quite uncomfortable. 


I cannot understand Cicero very well. The sentences seem so 
complex and the meaning very vague. It is just like a lot of words 
thrown together without making much sense. 

There is so much to do in translating Latin. It takes longer to 
prepare than any other subject. 

Until this third year, Latin was my favorite subject, but the 
reason why it is no longer my favorite is because we have too 
much prose this year. When it comes to applying grammar to the 
writing of English sentences in Latin, it is far beyond me. 

Cicero sometimes gets so involved and tangled with figures of 
speech that it is hard for me to untangle him. 

No, I do not like Latin. I study hard but I cannot get it and I 
cannot derive any pleasure from it. If it were easier for me I am 
sure I would like it much better. 

I feel that the Orations of Cicero would be intensely interesting 
if one could spare time from grammatical constructions to find 
out what he was talking about. The few lines I have been able to 
read more or less easily attracted me at once, but when it grew 
difficult again I lost the thread of the Oration. 

I feel much better if I am able to get a good translation, but I 
am quite easily discouraged when a translation becomes too 


difficult. I despise the grammar and gerunds, periphrastics, 
special verbs, etc. 
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SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for 5 cents each, 
unless another price ts stated. Printed items, however, known as 
Latin Notes SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS, are not sent out as 
loans but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The material is 
listed in Leaflets published at the end of each school year, and con- 
taining a summary of items which have been announced in the 
LatTIN Notes for the year. These Leaflets are sent out free of charge. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering ts continued from the May, 1934 issue.) 

484. The Chief Sources of our English Language. By Bertha C. 
Fortner, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Price, 10 
cents. 

485. Family Groups of Latin-derived English Words That Can 
Be Illustrated on Posters. By Bertha C. Fortner, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

486. A Multiple Response and a True-false Test on Cicero’s 
Orations Against Catiline. By Essie Hill, Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Ark. 

487. Book Report in the Form of Four tests on the Historical 
Novel”’The Standard Bearer.”” By Esste Hill, Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Ark. 

488. High School Latin in the Commercial Course. By Bertha E. 
Roark, Hammonton, New Jersey. 

489. Read Vergil by Ear. By Hugh P. O’ Neill, S. J., University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

490. An Examination in Horace. Taken from the Classical Bulle- 
tin, Loyola University Press, Chicago. 

491. Suggestions for Major Topics in a Course for the Training 
of Latin Teachers. 

492. Characteristics Which We Should Expect to Find in a First 
Year Text Embodying the Recommendations of the Classi- 
cal Report. 

493. Titles for the Headings of Pages in a Scrapbook Entitled 
“Practical Uses of Latin.” 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


Fifty-one Supplements are ready for circulation. For titles 
and prices, see Leaflets I-X. 


Bulletins 
(Bulletins I, II, and III are out of print.) 


IV. English Poems Dealing with Classical Mythology (illus- 
trated). Price, 25 cents. 


V. Classical Books—a list compiled largely from the Publishers’ 
Weekly for 1926. Price, 15 cents. 


VI. Influence of the Classics on English Literature. By Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr., New York University, New York, N. Y. Price, 10 
cents. 


VII. The Roman Forum—the Greatest Small Spot on Earth 
(illustrated). By R. V. D. Magoffin, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 31 cents postpaid. 


VIII. English and the Latin Question. By Stuart P. Sherman, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. Price, 20 cents. 


IX. Paris of Troy—a Classical Pageant Play (illustrated). By 
Edith M. Shearer, High School, Salem, Mass. Price, 15 cents. 


X. Costumes for Classical Plays (illustrated). By Viola I. 
Schmid, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Price, 20 cents. 


XI. Suggestions for the Young Latin Teacher. By a committee 
of Latin teachers under the supervision of Alice Clark, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


XII. The Latin Club. By Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 45 cents. 


XIII. Latin in the Junior High School (illustrated). By a com- 
mittee of Latin teachers. Price, $1.00 (A few slightly damaged 
copies available at 50 cents). 


XIV. Dido and Aeneas—a Pageant Drama. By Erna Krucke- 
meyer, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. Price, 35 cents. 

XV. Vergilian Papers—a Series of Articles about Vergil by Emi- 
nentVergilian Scholars (illustrated). Price, 20 cents. 


XVI. Latin Prose Passages for Comprehension at Sight. By the 
Latin Conference of the Private School Teachers’ Association of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity, under the Supervision of John F. 
Gummere. Price, 10 cents. 


XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil in Secondary Schools 
(illustrated). By various experienced teachers. Price, $1.00 plus 
postage. 


XVIII. A Journey through the Lower World—a pageant based 
on Book VI of Vergil’s Aeneid. By Caroline Farquhar, Wilming- 
ton, O. Price, 20 cents. 


XIX. Cruising with Aeneas—the Geography of His Voyage 
(illustrated). By Laura H. Leech, formerly at Senior High School, 
Athens, O. Price, 50 cents. 


XX. Pictures from Old Editions of Vergil’s Works (illustrated). 
Price, 50 cents. 


XXI. Virgil and Tennyson. By Samuel V. Cole, formerly presi- 
dent of Wheaton College, Norton, Conn. Price, 20 cents (limited 
supply). 

XXII. The Vergilian Cruise of 1930 (illustrated). By R. V. D. 
Magoffin New York University, New York, N. Y., and M. Julia 
Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. Price, 20 cents. 


XXIII. Latin Poetry Passages for Comprehension at Sight. By 
the Latin Conference of the Private School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity, under the Supervision of John F. 
Gummere. Price, 10 cents. 


XXIV. The writing on the Wall, or Glimpses from Pompeian 
Graffiti into the Daily Life of the Ancient Romans (illustrated). 
By Mrs. Helen W. Cole, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 45 cents. 


XXV. The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers—on Account of 
its Aims and Activities. Free of charge. 


XXVI. Fortuna Belli—a Latin Play for High School Students of 
Caesar. By Edith M. Shearer, High School, Salem, Mass. Price, 
30 cents. 

XXVII. Bibliography of Greek Myth in English Poetry. By 
Helen H. Law, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Price, $1.05 
postpaid. 

XXVIII. A Bibliography of Vergil. By Felix Peeters, University 
of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium. Price, 50 cents. 


IV. Pictures 


For 314 brown and white paper prints ranging in size from 
1 x 2 inches to 10 x 7%, selected for the use of pupils in making 
notebooks and wall posters, and classified under the heading of 
The City of Rome, Life of the Romans, Stories of the Heroes of 
Old Rome,and Some Outstanding Romans of Later Times, see the 
list in Leaflets VII and VIII (sent upon request). These cuts are 
sold for 3 cents each with discount for quantities. 


A limited supply of beautiful Alinari photographs from Rome 
(size 7%4 x 10) is at hand. (See Latin Notes for November, 1933, 
for a list of titles.) Those in this list numbered 20, 5819, 5827, 
6372, 5971, 7463, and 28810 are no longer available. Price, 30 
cents. 
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